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North Carolina stands on the threshold of an era of unprecented prosperity in which 
racial discrimination has no place. In meeting the challenges of this era, we cannot afford 
the denial of equal educational and employment opportunities to any North Carolinian. 
We cannot tolerate the high rates of school dropouts, unemployment, and out-migration 
of skilled persons. 


I call on every North Carolinian to help realize our dream for a greater North Caro- 
lina. Specifically, I call on employers, both private and public, to adopt merit 
employment practices in all their hiring. I call on educators to alert the youth of this 
state to the educational opportunities which this state has provided through both the 
public school system and our institutions of higher education. I especially call on our 
educators to tackle the school dropout problem to the end that our socio-economic sta- 
tus will be lifted to a higher level. And, above all, I call on North Carolina Negroes to 
confront the problems which they face in overcoming economic and educational defi- 
ciencies, and to attack these deficiences with fresh energies born of renewed hope. 


The next four years will be a time for multilateral progress in North Carolina. This 
progress can come about only if each individual assumes a responsible role in eliminat- 
ing the chains Gf illiteracy and unemployment which affect North Carolinians. 


Such can be done—if every citizen of every section, of every race, of every station 
in life, lends encouragement and aid to the full development and utilization of North 
Carolina’s human resources. 


What is Your Future in North Carolina ? 


The most tragic mistake that a young Negro can make today is to decide 
that there is no basis for faith in the opportunity which the future will 
offer him. —Lyndon B. Johnson 


This brochure is about men and women at work in North Carolina today. Their sto- 
ries portray some of the exciting new educational and job opportunities emerging for 
every Tarheel citizen. 


Research Chemist in the Research Triangle. See page 34 
Medical Lab Technician for the N. C. Board of Health. See page 37 
Skilled Machine Operator in Roxboro. See page 36 


Foreword 


This brochure is a report of Tarheel progress where it means the most—in terms of 
individuals. It is not a complete report, however. In addition to the job categories 
listed here, Negroes are employed in a number of professional, technical, clerical and 
skilled jobs throughout the State. New breakthroughs are seen in banking, real estate, 
public utilities, and top level sales positions. 


If you are an employer, you will find here examples which demonstrate that merit 
hiring in this State is practicable and profitable. 


If you are a parent or school official, you will find pleas for help in upgrading our 
schools and in finding solutions to problems which have spurned our dropout rate. 


And—if you are a student, this booklet might say: You live in a decade when your 
own future depends decreasingly on our society’s whims and prejudices, and increas- 
ingly on your determination and ability. Can you imagine yourself on one of these 
pages? Are you willing to take the giant step from past withdrawal to fair competi- 
tion? Do you have the desire and the initiative to get the essential education and train- 
ing? If so, then North Carolina needs you, and believes that you can look forward to a 
career here in which success is based not on race, but on your ability, education, and 
ambition. 


Foreman for a specialized engineering company. See page 44 
Clerk-stenographer for the City of Winston-Salem. See page 43 
Tax Collector employed by the N. C. Department of Revenue. See page 17 


Training for the Future 


As employers throughout the State adopt “merit employment” policies, and as job- 
education facilities in the Community College System increase, the initiative for es- 
caping that infamous cycle falls to the individual. 


Here you will find sketches of forty-eight individuals who have taken that initiative. 
They live in many different counties and have widely varying backgrounds. 


Some have had their jobs for many years, but are seeing new demands on the people 
just beginning in them. Others are in jobs which were not open to them just a few years 
back. They range from research chemists to accountants to skilled machinery oper- 
ators. All are employed today. 


Some are at work preparing themselves for employment. They are students in several 
of North Carolina’s 24 industrial education centers and technical institutes. A number 
of them are in two year technical programs. Others are in one year trade programs. 
All are students today. 


Students, employees—all have this in common: they are North Carolina Negroes 
who, today, are at work in their home state. 


A Community College graduate, now working for the Charlotte Observer. See 
page 12. 

A future architect, now at the Durham Industrial Education Center. See page 33 
A former Raleigh waitress, now studying to become a secretary. See page 48 


Education and jobs depend on each other: there is little job opportunity for the 
unskilled or uneducated man; likewise, job training loses its relevance if it will make 
no difference in the student’s employment status. 


North Carolina Negroes are well acquainted with both sides of the coin. Eight out of 
every hundred Negro workers of the State are unemployed, while only three out of 
every hundred white workers have no jobs. And since there are approximately ten to 
fifteen thousand unfilled jobs in the State, it appears that the problem is lack of educa- 
tion or job skills. 


Most of the unemployed either have no skills or have skills which are no longer need- 
ed in our technological age. 


Many of the unemployed dropped out of high school. Indeed, out of every five Ne- 
groes who entered first grade in 1947, only two graduated twelve years later. 


Some of these dropouts were discouraged, feeling that discrimination allowed them 
no job future near home, regardless of their education. Others, born into low income 
families, were forced to leave school for work—thereby sacrificing their own future 
income level. Still others found that their high schools were too poorly equipped to pre- 
pare them for a competitive future. 


But whatever the reasons, one fact persists: all high school dropouts had limited 
chances for overcoming the causes for their dropping out. 


Among those students who did complete high school or college, many have chosen to 
leave North Carolina. (The heaviest out-migration during the fifties occurred among 
Negro males aged 15 to 24, which includes most high school and college graduates. 
Kleven out of every 20 in this group left the State.) 


He quit high school—but is now training to become a skilled welder. See page 50 
He left the State—but returned, as the State’s first Negro Certified Public Ac- 
countant. See page 20 


Little education results in poor jobs. Poor jobs result in low income. And the chil- 
dren of uneducated or unemployed parents are the least likely to get an education or 
good job themselves. 


Some folks call this a “cycle of poverty”; it might also be called a “cycle of unem- 
ployment” or a “cycle of non-education,” because the three go together. How to break 
out of this cycle, however you name it, is a problem bothering North Carolina and many 
of her citizens. School dropouts and the departure of educated citizens are two economic 
losses our State cannot afford. And unemployment, poverty, or non-education are scars 
on individual dignity which North Carolina ideals cannot allow. 


That is the reason for this brochure. 


A long-time upholsterer with new job security. See page 46. 
An efficient salesclerk at the work she enjoys. See page 31. 
A Technical Institute graduate now a skilled mechanic. See page 29. 


Charles E. Allen 


Quantometer Operator 


While in high school, Charlie Allen had two important stimuli: “An avid interest in 
mathematics and a parent who encouraged me to develop it.” By the time of gradua- 
tion in 1962, he had won academic scholarships to three colleges, of which he chose 
Livingstone College for a mathematics major and a chemistry minor. But after only 
one year, his family ran into financial difficulties and Charlie returned to Badin. Recom- 
mended by the college, he was offered a salaried position with the American Aluminum 
Company as a quantometer operator, which needed his mathematical abilities. Now 20, 
Charlie plans to stay with Alcoa. 


Much of the aluminum produced at Badin is used for specialized purposes, so it is 
important to know the exact chemical makeup of each crucible before it is cast. In a 
plant which turns out 52,000 tons of aluminum per year, (that’s 290,000 pounds per 
day) this is no unimportant task. Samples from each crucible are sent to the lab where 
Charlie or one of his co-workers “sparks” it, runs it through the quantometer, and re- 
cords the percentages of the elements involved. This reading determines the future of 
each crucible of aluminum. 


Originally Charles hade a three-months on-the-job training program; now he says, 
“Since I’ve found out about this field, I can see new worlds opening up—worlds of un- 
limited possibilities for myself if I am able to fit myself for the possibilities. This will 
take more schooling. I’d like to stay in lab analysis, but not to remain a quantometer 
operator for the rest of my life because there are so many other areas in the field to 
explore.” 


In the fall of 1964, Charlie made arrangements with Alcoa for a special work sched- 
ule and tuition aid, and enrolled in Pfeiffer College to develop those qualifications, but, 
feeling he had not gotten a good start, he withdrew before the end of the semester ‘on 
the condition that I could begin again as soon as possible.” He feels that “the future of 
spectrochemistry is bright—a student should take as much math and physics as possible 
and become well-oriented in basic chemistry. There are jobs in the field for the qualified 
people.” 

Now married to his childhood sweetheart, Charles E. Allen anticipates further edu- 
cation for both his wife and himself. He feels that, with proper skills, he will have 
numerous opportunities for interesting work. ‘There are thousands of young men and 
women around the world who are fairly bright and have fairly good potential, but who 
are discriminated against on their jobs and are unable to deliver their full potential 
for their employers. If all companies were like Alcoa, such discrimination would be 
eliminated and this would make the world a better place to live in.” 
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Isaac Allen 
Display Artist 


It is no small task to maintain appealing displays in the sixty show windows of the 
Carolinas’ largest department store. And Isaac Allen, assistant display artist of Belks 
Brothers in downtown Charlotte, knows the importance of each display: “The win- 
dows of a store are its major drawing card, responsible for enticing customers to 
come inside,” he explains. ‘““A passerby who sees an attractive display will enter more 
quickly because of it.” 


When Ike graduated from Rock Hill High School in South Carolina, back in 1939, 
his wish was to continue studying art; his high school art courses had interested him, 
and he had a talent for drawing and design. But he could not afford to attend an art 
school, so he enlisted in the army. At the end of the war five years later, he held a 
number of jobs, one of which was as a helper in a paint shop where he worked with 
the silk-screening process. During those years, Ike came into contact with a profes- 
sional commercial artist, Mr. Harold Barbour, and, as Mr. Barbour’s apprentice, he 
“learned ninety percent of what I know about display and sign-painting techniques.” 
When Barbour went to a large store as Display Director, Ike soon followed as his 
assistant. Eventually, in 1956, they came to Belks Brothers, the largest and most com- 
plex position of Ike Allen’s career. 


An assistant to Mr. Barbour, Ike paints most of the handmade signs which are used 
throughout the store’s thirteen acres of floor space, helps to plan and arrange the dis- 
play windows, and sets up many of the indoor displays. His employers consider him an 
excellent worker, and he himself says, “This kind of art seems to be a part of me now. 
I enjoy it very much.” 

Mr. Allen feels that the future in his field of commercial art is promising, but ‘‘very 
competitive—it is a busy field, and sometimes the competition make going rough, but 
it is a field extremely important to the success of a department store.” 


Robert A. Barnes 


. sees a need for high school math course 
designed for future Technicians . . . 


Competition began early for Robert Barnes: as the fourteenth of fifteen children 
growing up on a small tobacco farm in Nash County, he had to struggle to move ahead. 

In 1962 Robert graduated from Darden High School in Wilson and went to work im- 
mediately as a mobile life operator in a local tobacco company. Unsatisfied, he enrolled 
the following year in a night course in drafting at the Wilson County Technical Insti- 
tute, but when the course ended he knew that “it would take much more for me to com- 
pete in drafting with college students.” 


Robert inquired into financial aid possibilities and obtained a student loan from the 
State which made possible enrollment as a full-time student. He still works every week- 
end to help meet living expenses. 


But difficulties persisted. Although he had taken many of the science and math’ 
courses offered in high school, Robert found himself unprepared for the rigorous re- 
quirements of drafting. During the first quarter, he failed one math course, and now is 
working even harder to cover missed ground. He wishes that “a high school math 
course could be set aside for people who plan to go into the technical field.” 


As to his future, Robert would like to stay in North Carolina, but is uncertain about 
jobs in electrical drafting which are available here. He hopes to be ready for competi- 
tion, whenever he applies. He says, “‘Since Negroes are now able to compete for jobs they 
could not get before, they are finding many fields for which they are unprepared. Al- 
though the job standards for both races are more and more the same, Negroes are still 
often expected to show abilities a bit above average in order to get a job.” 


“A lot of people, especially in the Negro race, haven’t been exposed to the better 
things in life, and say they can’t do something before even looking into it.’ Robert 
Barnes feels that education, especially in the formulative years, is the key to overall 
improvement and the best preparation for a competitive career. ““When we are equally 
educated, we won’t be considered inferior.”’ 


Delores H. Bennett 


. . . finds a challenging job at Enka 


For Mrs. Delores Bennett of Asheville, education means far more than better salaries 
or a high status quo. “Education,” she says, “teaches a man to understand human 
needs and qualities. Its value is not so much in someone’s having had it, but in how 
he uses it. Education doesn’t make one individual better than another—it makes him 
more able to help others. Education teaches man to accept or to judge another not 
because of his race, but because of the man himself. In short, education is a most im- 
portant factor when it comes to individuals getting along with each other.” 


Mrs. Bennett received her formal education in the customarily “men only’ field of 
mortuary science. After attending Central State College in Wilberforce, Ohio for two 
years, she married Clarence H. Bennett and then enrolled in the Eckles College of 
Mortuary Science for one year of study and two years of apprenticeship. In September 
1962 she passed the North Carolina state boards for her licenses in both mortuary sci- 
ence and funeral directing. 


How did she happen to take a job in North Carolina industry? ‘There are not too 
many lady morticians,” she explains, ‘‘and when I discovered that for any mortician or 
funeral director business is very irregular, I began looking for a steady job that would 
allow me to stay here in Asheville and keep up part-time work as a funeral director. 
I began at American Enka as a coning operator, but this proved dull for me, so I was 
transferred to nylon draw-twisting, a more complicated job which I have found very 
interesting because it is constantly challenging.” 


Her husband, a high school graduate who went to trade school in electronics, now 
has his own radio-TV repair shop in Asheville. The Bennetts have two children: Car- 
rie, 7 and Ritchie, 9. Their mother says, ‘I would like for them to have the best as far 
as education is concerned. In the future of Negroes, education has an important role. 
Many are difficult to get along with—as are many people of any race—but a lot of Ne- 
groes think that they’ve been deprived of something which would make them better 
men. The valuable life, however is not the one which never falls, but the one which 
rises after it falls. If all of us could get away from worries about race and accept each 


man as he is, we could see much more good in each person we contact. Education is a key 
for doing this.” 


Mrs. Johnnie Bennett 


“. . . Sales jobs require common 


sense and intelligence...” 


“His education means his whole future,” declares Mrs. Johnnie Bennett about her 
older son, William Kenneth. An excellent student, as is his younger brother David, 
William received a scholarship to the Governor’s School in Winston-Salem for six 
weeks during the summer of 1964. There, in an atmosphere designed to stimulate the 
interests and learning abilities of gifted children, he especially enjoyed seeing electron- 
ic computers in operation; his main interests, according to his mother, lie in the field 
of electronics, and he hopes eventually to become an electronics engineer. 


Mrs. Bennett, herself a high school graduate, encourages William and David in their 
learning progress. Since her husband was hospitalized semi-permanently in 1958, she 
has had to do ‘‘a little of everything’”’ in the way of work. In 1961 she began as an ele- 
vator operator in Belks Brothers Department Store in Charlotte, and two years later 
was promoted to the position of salesclerk, which she still holds and enjoys. 


“In sales,” Johnnie Bennett reports, “you meet a lot of people—of all different 
kinds, of course.”’ She enjoys this variety and also appreciates the steady income pos- 
sible from the job. “Sales jobs require mainly common sense and _ intelligence,’ she 
says. “If a job applicant comes in with a chip on his shoulder, as if he expects to be 
treated in a certain way, it will be difficult for him to get job, just as it would be diffi- 
cult for him to make a sale. For both sales and job applications, the best thing to do 
is to act yourself.” 

Mrs. Bennett is somewhat distressed over the difficulty youngsters have in getting 
part-time work during vacations. She feels that part-time work is important for stu- 
dents: to see how they like various jobs, to earn money, and so forth. Such part-time 
work, she notes, would probably ward off many high school dropouts. 

For Mrs. Johnnie Bennett, her job not only means having certain skills, but it also 
means a provision for her sons’ education—and eventually, therefore, better jobs for 
them. 
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Doretha Jones Blalock 


Orders Books for State College Library 


Did you ever wonder who buys and prepares all the books for a large library? 

Mrs. Doretha Blalock, a member of the Acquisitions Department staff of Hill Library 
at State College of UNC, explains that purchasing and receiving large numbers of 
books can be very complicated—especially for the secretaries. Her responsibilities at the 
receiving desk, where she worked for six months, included making detailed reports of 
all book expenditures for the business office. “Working with all those figures was 
tedious at times,” Mrs. Blalock reports, “but I worked closely with another girl and 
we double-checked each other’s tabulations. Never once was a report returned be- 
cause of errors.” 


While in J. W. Ligon High School in Raleigh, Doretha Jones took all the business 
courses available to her, with “high hopes for getting a job around Raleigh.” In Sep- 
tember, 1958, she matriculated at St. Augustine’s College to study business education. 
Having completed two years, she left school to marry William Blalock, Jr., himself a 
sophomore in sociology at Shaw University. 

William found steady employment as a route salesman for Southern Bakeries, and 
the Blalocks set up housekeeping. Doretha went to work part-time as office secretary at 
Mary E. Phillips School; but in 1962 she yielded to her own wishes and to the encour- 
agement from her husband and the Phillips’ principal that she return to college. “I 
knew I had the ability to get a good job if I went back,” she says. She returned to Phil- 
lips for office practice during her senior year, and completed her B.A. and went to work 
at State College, where “I was warmly welcomed by other girls in the office.” 

Recently, Doretha Blalock was promoted to the position of Library Assistant II where 
she deals with ordering books from the publishers; her husband now has plans to re- 


turn to Shaw for his own degree. “‘You see,” she sums up, “it has worked out wonder- 
fully for both of us.” 
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Harvey H. Boyd 


Designed Official Seal for Mecklenburg County 


Presently, he is employed in the art department of the Charlotte Observer, where he 
deals with advertising layouts. ‘““After the salesmen locate advertisers and write up the 
order, we construct the ad from type, photos, drawings, etc. Our aim is clarity so that 
each ad can be immediately spotted on a page.’ Harvey also does some “basic art prep- 
aration” —readying photographs for reproduction. 


Last fall, Harvey’s design for a Mecklenburg County Seal won over six other entries 
the judges’ approval, and was subsequently adopted unanimously by county commis- 
sioners as the official seal. It will be used on vehicles, office doors, equipment, posters, 
stationery, and flags. Boyd prepared the design after a week of research into the history 
and growth of the county, and received state-wide recognition for his accomplishment. 

What does he like about commercial art? “Design is my favorite,” he says, “because 
each piece of work must be unique in filling a special need or request. For example, my 
aim in preparing the county seal was to integrate the major elements of Mecklenburg 
County into one unified symbol.” 

Harvey is an “avowed reader who would rather miss a party than miss a good book.” 
He is now reading in psychology, since “‘it will help me in design to know what people 
accept or reject and why.” He adds, ‘“‘The field of design is open to prepared persons. A 
student thinking about commercial art as a future should broaden his knowledge of this 
subject as much as possible—for a designer must understand why he designs and be 
willing to do research in order to provide the directions he will work in.” 

Harvey Boyd attended the Central Piedmont Community College in Charlotte for two 
reasons: it had good courses in Commercial Art and Illustration, and “it was within my 
price bracket, especially since I could live at home while studying there.” 

Boyd is a native of Matthews, a 1962 graduate of West Charlotte High School, and a 
1964 graduate of the Community College. While at Central, he won two awards in pho- 
tography and one award for his use of oils as an art medium. 
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Mrs. Lula Brown 


Machine Operator 


“Things have changed in eastern North Carolina since 1957,” says this native of Hyde 
County. ‘““When my husband and I were married that year we wanted above all to build 
our own home. But when neither of us could find steady employment except in farming, 
we moved to New York and worked there for three years. We saved every penny we 
could, and then came home to begin building. This time, I think we will make it.” 

Mrs. Lula Brown and her husband, Columbus, will make it for two reasons: Through 
special training, he has advanced from “grease monkey” to car salesman at Dixie Motor 
Company in Williamston, and she is now employed fulltime at Southern Apparel Com- 
pany in Robertsonville. 

Three years ago, Lula first applied for work at Southern Apparel, which fabricates 
several lines of shirts, blouses and trousers. She was hired as button girl, and entered 


on a six-weeks learning period. Soon, she ‘‘made production”? and was on her own as the 
machine operator. 


Recently, she has changed to another job along the line—that of banding trousers. 
“TI love my work,” she states, ‘because my boss is a wonderful person who never lets you 
down. When a job is open, he gives it to the person who is most willing and who works 
best.” 

“These days you are lost without a high school education,” includes Mrs. Brown, her- 
self a 1954 graduate of E. J. Hayes High School. Often it requires college training just 
to operate a farm. But with a diploma, you always have something to offer an employer. 


“All students should aim for college, job training, or some kind of trade, so that, with 
a steady income, they can be self-reliant.” 
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Marvin D. Chambers 


Drafts many of the complex machines... 


“Negroes often don’t have the time or money to go to college and they tend to feel that 
if college attendance is impossible, their whole education is lost. This is not a fair state- 
ment—if a person is determined to do a thing, there is a way to do it. And the individual 
with sufficient drive can do it.” 


Marvin Chambers speaks as a man who should know. His own studies in mechani- 
cal engineering at North Carolina A&T were truncated after only one year due to finan- 
cial difficulties. He found, however, “the way to do it’—even though it is taking a little 
longer. Marvin enrolled in the Asheville-Buncombe Technical Institute for night school 
courses in technical drafting and upon receiving his certificate in Technical Drafting in 
1963, he went to work for American Enka near Asheville. 


Of course, drafting isn’t yet the engineering career he had in mind, but it is a part 
of Marvin Chamber’s larger plan. He sees his present job as important preparation for 
an eventual degree in engineering. “‘I feel that every engineer should be a good draftsman 
so that he will know the techniques of his profession.” 


Mr. Chambers, now the father of three children, works in the Department of Nylon at 
Enka, drafting many of the complex machines which are a part of its production process. 
Every day something new comes up, he says. “I find that the variety pleases me—it’s 
not only very interesting but also it presents a challenge and gives quite a bit of ex- 
perience to do different things. It is never boring.” 

“Many Negroes feel, ‘Why go to school if you can’t be employed anywhere near 
home?’ We in North Carolina have lost quite a few of our young qualified persons to 
other states. But people are realizing that employment must be geared not to one par- 
ticular race, but to the trained applicant alone.” 

“Were it not for the Technical Institute, I would not have gotten the training I have 
now. When I finished at the Institute, I was rather doubtful that I could get a job around 
here, but Enka contacted me through the school. I hope to stay around here, because I 
like the Asheville area and because this is my home.” 
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Enoch Jobe Cooper 


Reading proved helpful... 


“Enoch Cooper means a great deal to our organization,” says Mr. Bob Hill of Moonlight 
Enterprises, Inc. in Murfreesboro. Mr. Cooper heads the firm’s heating and air-condition- 
ing installation crew. This involves dealing with the public as well as technical knowledge 
of the newest heating and air-conditioning equipment. 


Enoch first went to work at Moonlight in 1951 when the peanut production on his 
family’s farm was reduced and he was seeking other work. For one year, he drove a 
truck for the contractors, hauling such puilding materials as rock and sand. He became 
a carpenter’s helper. Then, one day the company needed a man for sheet metal work, 
which involved a lot of layout for cutting. “I knew I could do the job because I had been 
a pretty good geometry student in school,’”’ Enoch recalls. He was offered the position, and 
cutting metal led to making ducts—and soon he began to work with installation. “TI first 
learned directly from the foreman,” he says, ‘but also by reading a number of books 
which the factory gave me. This was very helpful.” 


Enoch graduated from Waters Training School in Winton in 1941. His main interest 
has always been electronics, and he still hopes to change to more electrical work in the 
future. Several years ago he completed a correspondence course in radio electronics and 
presently he is winding up a course in television. Last year, he attended night classes 
in electronics technology at Riverview Grade School, and last fall, he passed his elec- 
tronics examination. 


As to a future for young Negroes interested, as he was, “‘in taking apart and reassem- 
bling anything electrical,” Enoch Cooper states: Electronics or a career in radio-tv would 
be great! Both are moving ahead and have more and more demand for workers. It pays 
well, and the trained person can almost always get a job.” 
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Bill Coward 


Craftsman in the making 


In 1961 the President’s Plans for Progress program was established, and since, it has 
been ‘‘a vital force in mobilizing the American consensus behind the effort to provide 
opportunities for all of our citizens.” 


The DuPont Company joined the program. Shortly thereafter, Bill Coward, of Du- 
Pont’s Kinston plant, passed satisfactorily a test which allowed him to move from the 
job of yard laborer, “where I had almost no chance for advancement,” to the previously 
all-white post of production transfer operator. He quickly learned the ropes of produc- 
tion, and advanced to creel operator, and subsequently to staple operator, within one 
year. Each step up the ladder meant an increase in Bill’s wages. 


But then he faced a decision: he could either stay in manufacturing for several years 
before advancement, since the next step depended on seniority, or take a temporary pay 
cut and transfer to the works engineering department, “‘where I could begin advancing 
to an even higher level.” 


Choosing the latter and passing the qualifying test at first try, Mr. Coward entered the 
mechanical training program. He is now in his second stage as trainee, and expects to 
keep advancing until he reaches the level of ‘‘craftsman’”’—the top level in the depart- 
ment. “I always did like mechanical work,” Mr. Coward states. “Here the working con- 
ditions are ideal and you couldn’t ask for better people to work with.” 


In a modern plant which chemically produces synthetic fiber by means of very com- 
plex machinery, the skilled craftsman is essential to production. He has to have high 
mechanical and mental aptitudes; often, in assembling critical pieces, he must carry out 
his work to high degrees of accuracy. Bill, so far, is having no difficulties. “In the next 
few years,” says the plant personnel superintendent, “he is quite likely to reach the 
craftsman level.” 

The Kinston DuPont plant now employs over sixty Negroes in non-traditional jobs and 
is on the lookout for qualified technical job applicants. Says Mr. Coward: “Since the 
Plans for Progress went into effect, job chances for the Negro are much better. I expect 
them to continue to improve over the next few years.” 
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Carlton E. Fellers 


Tax Collector 


The commercial world has long been closed to Negroes, and the Negro business major 
has had little opportunity for advancement in the field. So it has been the dilemma of 
the Negro student especially interested in commercial studies to have to choose between 
a very limited career in business administration—mostly limited to positions in the 
State’s all-Negro institutions and businesses—and a career in teaching commercial 
courses. 

When he went into business education at Shaw University in the fall of 1959, Carlton 
Fellers knew only that he wanted the former. Four years later when he graduated from 
North Carolina College in Durham with a B.S. in commerce, he hardly knew where to 
begin looking for employment. 


In October of that year, Carlton was employed by the North Carolina Revenue Depart- 
ment as a revenue collector with the Durham office. His job consists of collecting delin- 
quent taxes through personal contact, telephone calls, letters or any other means neces- 
sary. He also aids taxpayers in filing tax returns and furnishes information which 
assists them in filing correct returns. Carlton finds this “educational”? but hopes eventu- 
ally to get his master’s degree in business administration and to go into a position that 
consists strictly of accounting. 


Mr. Feller’s family is apparently never content with an “interesting enough” job when 
it is possible to find a position that is really engaging. His father, Andrew F. Fellers, was 
for many years a masseur at the Raleigh YMCA. His sister, a 1963 graduate of Shaw, was 
employed by the then vice-president Lyndon B. Johnson, and is now a secretary for one 
of the President’s committees. An older brother, Andrew F. Fellers, Jr., is now a junior 
counselor at Morrison Training School in Hoffman, North Carolina. 

On August 16, 1964, Phyllis Hawkins of Maxton and Carlton were married. Mrs. Fel- 
lers is now employed as secretary to the chairman of the English Department at North 
Carolina College. Both the Fellers like living in the Research Triangle area of North 
Carolina. Carlton remembers the advantages of growing up there, with the museums 
and concerts and other facilities he still takes advantage of. “I would prefer to raise my 
children here, too,” he states. “I’ve never been to a place that I’d enjoy living in as much 
as North Carolina, particularly the Raleigh-Durham-Chapel Hill complex.”’ 
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Ruth Fisher 


Gets satisfaction from helping others 


“It wasn’t just a job—it was something we were taught that we wanted to know 
about.” 


Throughout her life, this has been the attitude of Ruth Fisher regarding anything 
which involves caring for the disabled. 


As a young girl, Ruth had her first experience with nursing care: “The farm commu- 
nity where I grew up had many families with infant children and elderly people who 
were left at home during the day. After school, some friends and I would do what we 
could for these people who needed things done that they couldn’t do themselves.” 


While growing up, Ruth knew the problem at first hand. Her mother was a victim of 
Parkinson’s Disease and for many years required constant attention. During this time 
the disease was not diagnosed, and Ruth had to deal with superstitions about it as well 
as with patient care. Five years ago, fortunately, the disease was arrested at the Medi- 
cal Clinic of the Health Department. 


Still another situation confronted Ruth with a chance to learn about nursing. She grad- 
uated as salutatorian of the Class of 1949 from Clear Creek (now J. H. Gunn) High 
School, but had to turn down two partial scholarships to prominent colleges and find 
work. Hired as pantry girl at two Charlotte hospitals, she found that with some atten- 
tion she could learn about the diets required by different diseases. Her interest led the 
hospitals to allow her occasional visits with the patients themselves. 


After working in the hospitals, Ruth held a number of service jobs. One was in New 
York, where she married Walter J. Fisher and became the mother of two sons. Another, 
on her return trip to North Carolina, was a maid at McClintock Junior High School. 
There, several members of the faculty learned of her active nursing interests, and one, 
through a church circle, arranged to finance Ruth’s course in practical nursing at the 
Central Piedmont Community College. 


Happy to be in training at last, Ruth notes “. . . Getting the license will mean that 
I'll be getting the satisfaction of helping my boys by helping others. I like being around 
people—and in this nursing program I’ve learned not only medical care but also a lot 
about getting along with another individual and his own thoughts and ways.” 
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Juanita Flowers 


Good performance 


and determination—Keys to success 


What attitudes are required for a Negro to succeed in a non-traditional job which re- 
quires meeting a public that may not be sympathetic? Juanita Flowers, a waitress at the 
lunch counter of Lutz Drugstore in Hickory, cites good performance and determination 
as keys to success. “I occasionally overhear insinuations from some customers,” she re- 
ports, but her own feeling is that such is to be occasionally expected and should not worry 
the employee. Above all, she emphasizes, it is necessary to perform well on the job and 
to keep trying to improve. 

Originally hired to wash dishes, Miss Flowers soon became a salad girl and now, as a 
regular waitress, she also waits on lunch counter customers. She is glad to have the job 
with the drugstore, where she finds ‘“‘a very pleasant atmosphere to work in” and some 
‘nice people to work with.” 


Hickory has other charms for Juanita because it is her home. After graduating from 
Ridgeview High School there in 1958, she left North Carolina for New York City. “At 
one time or another everyone should get away from home,” she feels, and she evaluates 
her own year there as helpful in discovering what she likes to do. During the period 
she lived with an aunt and held a variety of jobs. “But it’s not nice to have to keep 
changing jobs,” she declares, and now she enjoys the steadiness of work at the drugstore. 


Miss Flowers recognizes the subtle difficulties, many of which are difficult to deal with, 
which Negroes have in non-traditional jobs. 


“A lot of Negroes now have ‘main street’ jobs,” she says, “and many are qualified for 
them. But I know of some who have quit—not because they were unqualified or didn’t 
like the work, but because there were other things involved. For instance, a salesgir]l 
likes to dress as nicely as the other girls in her store, and if she is unable to, she is not 
going to be happy on the job.” 


But, with her own combination of cheerful personality and determination, Juanita 
Flowers is an example that these difficulties can be overcome. 
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Nathan Garrett 


C.P.A.—N. C. Fund Comptroller 


Nathan Garrett is North Carolina’s only Negro Certified Public Accountant. He hopes 
that other CPA’s now in the state will begin hiring Negro accountants to work under 
them—a requirement for becoming a CPA; otherwise, he sees no way to stop the annual 
out-migration of the State’s qualified accountants. 


A Tarboro native and 1948 graduate of Hillside High School, Nathan studied psychol- 
ogy at Yale for four years before deciding to go into business. Among many activities at 
Yale, including membership on the executive council of White Hall, he bought and oper- 
ated a snack bar “through which I eked out enough to pay a good part of my expenses.” 


After two years as an Army instructor, Mr. Garrett studied business at Wayne State 
University. He explored the careers possible in business, and selected accounting as 
“offering the most avenues for getting into business.” He then served his apprenticeship 
as junior accountant on the staff of a Detroit CPA firm, and in 1961 he passed the CPA 
exam. Meanwhile, he had been promoted to senior accountant in charge of certain clients. 


In the summer of 1962, Garrett returned to North Carolina to open an office in Dur- 
ham. Why? “I would never be satisfied unless I’d tried my way in my own accounting 
situation,” he replies. “There were then no Negro CPA’s in North Carolina, and it 
seemed to be an area which would need the types of services I could offer.”” Recently, he 
accepted the position as comptroller for the North Carolina Fund, ‘‘whose activities in 
economic opportunity gave me a vested interest in its success—I wanted to help make 
a success of it.’”” He maintains his practice, though, and his staff has increased to four 
people. 

“Of the various professions, accounting probably takes the highest level of mental ca- 
pacity,” observes Nathan Garrett. “The profession will grow tremendously—the more 
government delves into private and business practices, the more high caliber individuals 


will be needed. Of course, the most important function is to help the business man to plan 
his future properly.” 


“Accounting offers an excellent future—and, for the student, I cannot stress enough 
the importance of communication skills in this field, both oral and written. Figures don’t 
mean a thing unless they can be intelligently interpreted for other individuals.” 
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Mrs. Rance Gray 


High School education—a ‘must’ 


“Speed and accuracy are very important on this job,” explains Frankie Gray, an em- 
ployee of Wright Machinery Company in Carrboro. Part of the assembly line which makes 
fractional horsepower motors to go into rotary antenna sets, Mrs. Gray is responsible 
for affixing four “bobbins” or wire coils on a “star” or frame, and making the proper 
connections between the bobins. Carelessness on her part might not be detected until the 
end-of-the-line inspection, so it is vital for her to ascertain that each piece she assembles 
is correct. “You have to stay busy constantly” she notes, “‘but this is exactly what I enjoy.” 


Before going to work at Wright Machinery, a division of the Sperry Rand Corpora- 
tion, Mrs. Gray worked in a number of jobs, ranging from domestic work to hospital 
laundry work. Hearing about the company through a friend who was employed there, 
she applied for a job, ‘not knowing exactly what kind it was.” Having the necessary 
high school diploma, she was hired and received instructions from the superintendent; 
she immediately began to develop her speed and accuracy. 


She finds the steady work and income very helpful, especially since the birth of a son, 
Gregory Lamont. “Your living conditions depend upon your job,” she says, ‘“‘and if you 
want to care for a family, you have to earn a living wage. My son is, to me, very expen- 
sive, especially since we are sending him to a private nursery school, but with my hus- 
band’s job and my own full-time job, this is no problem to us. With a job there are so 
many more things you can do and buy—and today it takes a high school diploma to get 
most good jobs.” 


Frankie understands the problems facing the potential high school dropout: “‘My last 
years in high school,” she recalls, “I often said to myself, ‘I can certainly find something 
better to do than this.’ A student may be influenced by friends, or by money problems— 
high school is expensive these days—or by insufficient clothing or food, to drop out and 
try to find a job. But it really is necessary for each boy and girl to graduate from high 
school, and if they do drop out—they should take some kind of course which would en- 
able them to get a better job.” 


“A job is a boss,” she says, ‘‘because if you want something, your job will determine 
whether or not you can get it.” The Grays know that education and employment mean 
better living. They have just built a six-room house on Glosson Circle in Carrboro, a 
dream which they had had since their marriage, and which materialized because, armed 
with their high school diplomas, they were able to find good jobs. 
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Mrs. B. Murray Greenfield 


Dental Assistant 


Dental health, according to Helen Greenfield, is an important field which is too often 
neglected. Dental diseases can lead to many other kinds of disease, and poor dental health 
has a negative psychological effect—‘‘For example, even a qualified person can be affected 
when he goes job-hunting if he knows his teeth look horrible.’’ Helen emphasizes that 
“‘Negroes are especially in need of better dental health; we need to start by making young 
children aware of its importance.” Such concern, often bypassed because of its expense, 
is essential to economic and social betterment. 


Mrs. Greenfield’s enthusiasm began when she entered the Wayne Technical Institute in 
Goldsboro one year ago. She had hoped to go into practical nursing, but found a better 
chance in the dental assisting program. ‘“‘At first it appeared dull,” she remembers, ‘“‘but 
after the first week I was all fired up.” 


Since her 1952 graduation for Carver High School in Mount Olive, when Helen dis- 
covered that even with a scholarship she was unable to begin her hoped-for studies in 
nursing, she has intended to further her education somehow. She worked in a drugstore 
and a dry-cleaning establishment until 1956 when she married Benjamin Murray Green- 
field, ‘““‘B. Murray” had graduated from Carver two years before Helen, but his college 
education was cut short when his father’s death required his return home, after one quar- 
ter at Howard University, to manage the family farm. “His ability to make something 
out of nothing has kept the farm running smoothly,” observes Helen. The Greenfields have 
one daughter, Sherry Colette. 


A dental assistant “performs many of the semi-professional duties about a dental 
office, thereby relieving the dentist of those responsibilities.’’ Helen’s study includes den- 
tal anatomy, roentgenology, oral pathology, and—for dealing with patients—psychology. 
During the last six months of the Institute’s program, the students work for several days 
a week in an actual dentist’s office nearby. “Once you get into an office,’ she reports, 
“you see how things really happen. By switching locations we see how the role of dental 
assistant varies from dentist to dentist.” 

As to the Institute, Helen exclaims: “I think it’s wonderful!’ She encourages Negro 
students ‘to make good use of all the time they have, to take advantage of everything 
educational that is offered to them, to show some more alertness and eagerness to learn. 

Today, college is much more important, and a trained person can depend increasingly 
on the knowledge that someone somewhere will hire him.” 
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Betty Hassell 


Looks to a future Home Economics 


The employment office in Williamston sent Miss Betty Hassell to June Day Manufactur- 
ing Company when in 1963, she needed a job. She spent three evenings in training clas- 
ses, learning the fundamentals of sewing straight seams and controlling the machines. 
Her performance satisfactory, she was employed as a seamstress in swimwear, and 
soon thereafter reached a “‘production” level of output. Now, she is one of the company’s 
most efficient workers. 


Betty’s work at June Day will provide her with enough savings to return to A & T 
College, which she had to leave after one year. Early in high school she had become in- 
terested in home economics and after graduating in 1958 she did domestic work in New 
York to earn her college expenses for one semester. 


The death of her father in 1963 and illness of her mother required her to find a job, 
which led her to the employment office. She hopes that with her earnings and with 
money from her father’s estate, she will be able to return to her studies. 

“Home economics will provide me with so many opportunities,’ she points out, “not 
only to teach but also to plan balanced meals, make garments for my family, and bring 
down expenses through budgeting and skillful spending.” 

“TI think education is one of the most important things in this age when machines 
are taking over. If you have a degree, you can get a better job. If you have a better job, 
you'll get a better income. With a better income, you’ll have better living. But without 
an education, there’s almost no chance for any of this.” 

Miss Hassell is also concerned about illiteracy in her own Poplar Point Community, and 
in January she attended special classes to qualify her for teaching adults to read and 
write. “I know of about twenty-two persons here who can’t write,” she says, “and while 
I’m here, I want to help those who need help.” 
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Helen Hayes 


Hosiery Company—Transfer girl 


To most girls who want to become secretaries, work in a hosiery factory might seem 
irrelevant or monotonous. But to Helen Hayes, work as a transfer girl at Adams Millis 
Hosiery Company in High Point will allow her to save enough money to go on to busi- 
ness school one day. Too, she finds her job similar to typing—in that both strive for 
speed and quality—and she is “especially happy with the friends I have made here at 
Adams- Millis.” 


Helen is a native of Dillon, South Carolina, where her family lived on a farm. Her two 
older sisters and one brother dropped out of high school to help with family expenses, 
but Helen was able to finish, for which her parents are very proud. “Keep on trying,” 
they tell her, ‘and one day you will get what you want.” Helen knows that after grad- 
uation from a business school she ‘‘will be more qualified to get a better job and to 
earn more pay.” This is something she wants so she can own a house where her parents 
can eventually come to live. “I owe them a lot,” she says, “for keeping me in high 
school.” 

Miss Hayes obtained the job at Adams Millis by scoring well on the speed test given by 
the Employment Security Commission. She is one of a number of employees who puts the 
price and transfer tags on the completed socks before they are packed for shipment. 

At present, Helen hcpes to be admitted to a business school in High Point so she can 
continue working, on an evening shift, and live at home. If, however, she cannot gain 
admission there, she expects to go to school in New York. 

Her favorite non-job activity is her church work at Temple Memorial Baptist Church 
where she teaches Bible classes. She is an active member of a Friendship Club, which 
meets together each week for informal conversation and entertainment. 
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Chester Honablew 


Studies Electronics at Technical Institute 


When Chester Honablew graduated from the Washington County Union School in 
Roper, he knew exactly what he wanted to go into: automotive mechanics. He had 
taken all the science courses available in high school, largely because of his delight in 
“knowing how things work.” While attending Elizabeth City State College, Chester met 
a student from the Wilson County Technical Institute and decided to transfer into the 
electronics technician course there. 


Chester came to the Institute with “‘good preparation and a good background;” com- 
bining this background and his strong desire to move ahead, he has become, according to 
one teacher, “an extremely hard worker.” He keeps up a week end job to help with his 
living expenses. 

One of Chester’s older brothers, Lawrence, is now doing research in mechanical engi- 
neering for the Army. After finding no work in this state, he did find the position with 
the military and is now stationed in New Jersey. His other older brother, Joseph, is 
with the Army map service in Glen Echo, Maryland. Chester has one older sister, cur- 
rently a business administration student at Elizabeth City. The rest of the family now 
lives in Washington, D. C. Two younger brothers and one younger sister all plan to go 
to college; “Our parents,” says Chester, “have always encouraged us to continue our edu- 
cation.” 

Chester’s favorite hobby is unusual: he enjoys weaving, on his own loom, such things 
as table covers which he gives away to friends. He also dabbles in photography. He be- 
lieves that in any field, education and job training furnish a basic formula for escap- 
ing the cycle of non-employment, non-education, poverty which has plagued the South- 
ern Negro especially. 


At present, Chester Honablew’s own hopes are for finding a job doing research in 
electronics. 
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Leroy Hope 


Education makes a difference— 


“T enjoy doing things with my hands rather than studying about them.” This inclina- 
tion caused Leroy Hope to transfer from A & T College, where he had been in electrical 
engineering for two quarters, to the Durham Industrial Education Center, where he is 
now learning automotive technology. 


At the Durham IEC, Leroy still has classwork. In fact, he is now experiencing a few 
difficulties in math and physics. ‘I don’t understand them as well as I’d like to,” he says, 
“but I plan to before this quarter is over.” Yet, accompanying the classwork, he has an 
automotive lab “where I go, after studying something in class, to see how it actually 
works.” He continues, “I like this place. You get a chance to talk with your teachers, to 
ask questions, and to get individual help from the instructors. With the learning lab, 
you can get just what you want here if you try.’ He hopes eventually to work at me- 
chanical trouble-shooting in a large automotive plant. 

In 19638, Leroy graduated from Central High School in Hillsboro. He characterizes 
himself: ‘‘When most students like to go out on weekends I like to stay at home and talk 
—especially with people who know a lot about cars. Watching someone fix something even 
helps me in school.” He likes rock and roll music, and has tried singing in a church quar- 
tet. “I cannot sing alone,” he laughs, ‘‘not and have someone enjoy it.” 


More seriously, he wishes, ‘“‘I would like to see more Negro students enroll here. Maybe 
a lot don’t see the need for getting an education now, but later on they will see where 
they made their mistake. And education is lasting—no matter where you go, no one can 
take it away from you. And although I still meet questions I cannot answer, my educa- 
tion has already made a difference to me.” 
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Clifton Humphrey 


Has many skills 


Expert engraver, tennis racket stringer and salesman. These are epithets for Mr. Clif- 
ton Humphrey, an employee of Music and Sports, Inc. in Goldsboro. His still young ca- 
reer is a story of repeated advancement into new job skills. 

In 1954, the store hired Clifton, then a junior at Dillon High School, as a delivery boy 
and handyman to work part-time after school. 

One year later, the store needed someone to string tennis rackets, and Clifton, by then 
a high school graduate and full-time employee, was the man for the job. He was taught 
by another employee, and then moved out to develop his own methods. Several years 
later, the store purchased a special hydraulic machine for his work, and today Clifton is 
one of about six professional stringers in the state, and has steady customers from all 
over—some outstanding tennis players refuse to let anyone else do their work. “It’s very 
important to string each racket exactly as the owner wishes it,” Clifton notes, “because 
the wrong amount of tension in the strings could ruin a good player’s game.” During the 
spring and summer, Clifton strings over 100 rackets each month. His work helped the 
store president, Mr. John Farfour, to win national recognition last year as the nation’s 
Number One Tennis Retailer of 1964. 

But back to the fifties. When someone was needed to do the store’s engraving, Clifton 
again was the man. He learned a little from his predecessor, more from experimenting 
on his own, and far more in 1962 when he studied engraving in New York for seven 
weeks. Although he had planned to stay in the city to work, Mr. Humphrey elected to 
return to Goldsboro. “I took up where I had left off,’ he recalls, “but where I had en- 
graved in only two ways before, I then knew seven new styles.”’ Before long, the store 
bought him new, very delicate equipment. The store’s trophy and plaque sales have 
soared and orders are coming in from other shops and from jewelry stores across the 
state. Clifton is proud of his work: “Quality engraving is a tedious business,” he says, 
“which involves much more than just putting the needle into the machine and guiding it. 
It is a challenge, and always involves something new.” 

Recently, a front salesman who knew the stock well was needed for the busy seasons 
of the year, and—of course—Clifton filled the bill. 

A skilled man has an important place in North Carolina; triply skilled men like Clifton 
Humphrey are rare and to be admired. 
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Leo Ingram 


Working toward a future in electronics 


Leo Ingram plans to become a television or broadcasting technician. 


His fascination with electronics began in his sophomore year at Jones High School in 
Trinity. “I started paying attention to radios and televisions,” he relates, “‘and the more I 
examined them, the more they interested me. I wanted to learn how they work.” He began 
by taking all the math courses, aware that “electronics technology consists mostly of 
math—the background of all electronics,” and when a representative from the Lenoir 
County Technical Institute visited Jones High, Leo saw a path for the future. 


After graduating in 1964, he began courses at the Institute. “and since I’ve been here,” 
he notes, “I’ve liked it more and more.” He finds physics especially engaging and Eng- 
lish—or rather, a course in how to study—particularly helpful. 

“T never considered dropping out of school,” he says, ‘because I wanted an education 
from the start. My mother wanted me to grow up to be ‘somebody’. I like to learn, and 
in this school I can learn a lot. Besides preparing me for a better job, my education will 
make me more important to the community, to the people, and to the state. I want to be 
wanted by a certain career field; this is important—if one is wanted, he does a better 
job.” 

Observes one of Mr. Ingram’s instructors: “Leo is a student which we are proud to 
have here. He has the potential to handle the kind of work he is in.” 
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Swindell Isler 


reo Trained for auto mechanics at Technical Institute 


) 


“By the way,” said the instructor, ‘one of the two mechanics I am recommending is 
Negro.” 

“Then we don’t want him,” said the garage owner. 

“In that case, I won’t refer either of them to you,” replied the instructor. “Goodbye.” 


This conversation took place in an office of the Wayne County Technical Institute near 
Goldsboro. Not long afterwards, another conversation took place. This one was with Mr. 
W. H. Boyer, President of the Jim Edgerton Rambler Company in Goldsboro, who needed 
a good mechanic. “I want the best worker—regardless of race,” he told the instructor. 
And shortly thereafter, Mr. Boyer had an employee he now describes as “fa hard worker 
with the ability to do a job well.” 


Mr. Swindell Isler, the subject of these two conversations, had entered the Institute in 
1963 for the one year course in automotive mechanics. A Goldsboro native and high 
school graduate, he was interested in mechanics and saw in it a good career. Now an ex- 
perienced worker, he observes: “Study at Wayne Tech was good preparation—the shop 
was well-furnished and I had good teachers. At school you learn by the book, which is 
necessary, but in the field, you’re on your own with no teacher to guide you. I like all 
the things I’ve done—repairing or replacing used parts. Too, I think a person should be 
thankful if he has a full-time job that he likes.” 


His employer is distressed by the shortage of qualified men in this field. “A good me- 
chanic—one with good training and experience—is almost impossible to find. The field 
seems to have lost its glamor, but today a good mechanic can make good money. He is 
like a good doctor, except that he must diagnose and treat motors rather than people. If 
interested students would get the fundamentals in a good school, like Wayne Tech., they 
will be able, after some on-the-job experience, to become first-rate mechanics who can 
be proud of their work.” 


Swindell Isler, educated at the Technical Institute and now at work in his chosen field, 
is well on his way to that status. 


b 
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Milton Jenkins 


Technical Institute—a life saver 


’ 


“For some reason,” states this Pitt County native, “I’ve always had my heart set on 
electronics.” But for eight years, Milton Jenkins found no solution to his problem: no 
educational facilities near Greenville which would permit further pursuit of his elec- 
tronics interests while keeping his part-time job. 


Milton dropped out of school after the ninth grade when his father’s death forced him 
to help support the family. But after a year of odd jobs on nearby farms, he found a 
night job at a Greenville drugstore, returned to school, and then graduated in 1954. Find- 
ing no suitable college courses near home, Milton then went to work full time, reading all 
he could about electronics in his spare time. He ordered textbooks from mail-order cata- 
logues and special training manuals from military or correspondence schools, and took up 
ham radio as a hobby. Operating at twenty meters with call number K41ET, Milton has 
communicated with people around the world. 


The 1961 opening of the Pitt Technical Institute struck him as a lucky chance to con- 
tinue my education,” and at the first opportunity he enrolled in the one-year course in 
electrical installation and maintenance. His own personal determination and self-educa- 
tion have given him an excellent foundation. He is the best English student in his class, 
and his electronics teachers notes, ‘‘When I meet problems I can’t solve right away, us- 
ually Milton and I can work them together.” 


Jenkins would prefer a job behind the scenes in a major electronics company. He hopes 
to continue advancing in electronics. “Knowing that I am able to cope with at least a 
small part of the field gives me a personal satisfaction,” he says, but he indicates that 
he would like to expand this knowledge. 

“T can understand the point of view of the white employer who feels he would lose 
customers if he hired a Negro. But with some people, it’s: “If you get good service from 
a person, his face doesn’t matter.’ And even the white employer often doesn’t know what 
would happen until he gives the qualified Negro a try. 
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Mrs. Linda Johnson 


Good Personality—necessary for sales 


In the summer of 1962, Mrs. Linda Johnson began work as a sales-clerk in the house- 
hold merchandise department of Davis Department Store in Winston-Salem. Now she has 
extra duties assisting the department’s assistant buyer, a job involving the smooth and 
accurate transfer of merchandise from downtown to an extension store. Her explanation 
of this success: “I like to meet and to work with people—and I enjoy selling our mer- 
chandise.”’ 

Married before her 1961 graduation from Atkins High School, Mrs. Johnson stayed 
home one year for the birth of a son, Jonathan Tyrone, who “‘is a lot fun—he makes my 
life much more pleasant.’ She had hoped to go to nursing school, but when she and her 
husband were divorced a job became necessary. Since she found enjoyment in working 
with people, she applied as a sales girl in several places. She was happy and surprised 
to be hired for this type of work. Her employer, too, is pleased. ‘‘Linda is not afraid of 
responsibility and she does her work well. She has a good personality—a necessary qual- 
ification for dealing with people.” 


Mrs. Johnson attributes the ease with which she has developed her sales ability, to 
certain basic attitudes toward people. ‘“‘You have to learn,” she says, “that one individ- 
ual is potentially as good as the next. Overcoming racial discrimination is a personal 
matter, and involves accepting people as individuals above all else.’’ She recognizes that 
different people are at different stages of eliminating discriminatory attitudes, and 
states: “It used to bother me when someone would not wish for me to wait on them. But 
you meet people of both races who show different kinds of partiality and you learn not 
to be upset by it. Now, if someone refuses my service, I just ask pleasantly, “Can I find 
you someone else?’ and go on with other customers. 


Linda suggests that job-seekers in any field know their own qualifications. “Never fear 
from the beginning that someone else is automatically better qualified. And just don’t 


give up. I can think I’m as qualified as the next person because I know what I possess, 
and I try to use it.” 
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John R. Jones 


Electrical Contractor 


The plant electrician at Riverside Manufacturing Company in Murfreesboro has to 
keep in good repair over one thousand motors in addition to all the wiring, controls, and 
lighting system of the large plant. 

Having left school during the eleventh grade, the climb to this position has not been 
easy for John Jones. He originally came to work at Riverside as a summer laborer, and in 
1939 he began full-time as laborer in general maintenance. Soon he was advanced to ma- 
chine operator in the crate department during the busy months, and in 1942 he was 
given on-the-job training as maintenance foreman, a position he held until his 1944 
entry into the service. 


Back home in 1946, Mr. Jones trained as foreman under the G.I. Bill, and was assigned 
to the electrical department. Working there during the day, he was given several texts 
for evening at-home study—‘“A helpful way to learn electronics,” he recalls, “but a 
hard one.” Several years later he became plant electrician in charge of the electric de- 
partment and secured his electrical contractor’s license from the State, which permitted 
him to undertake private electrical contracting. 


Today, Mr. Jones is a member of the company’s purchasing board which meets twice 
weekly to discuss plant problems, plans, and purchases. He is training a young high 
school graduate for a contractor’s license, and, in his spare time, he does some house 
wiring and general electric repair. “I find electronics very challenging and interesting,” 
he says, “and it is a field which is still just beginning—there appear to be no limits to its 
possibilities.” 
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Robert J. Jones 


Future Architect 


“If you want a thing bad enough, you’ll do it no matter what. Today, if you’ll really 
try for something, you’ll get it, where ten or twenty years ago you might have gotten 
something close but not exactly what you wanted. The times are past when you have to 
be satisfied with something if you liked it or not just because it is all that is available to 
the Negro.” 

So it is in terms of continued effort and determination that Robert Jones of Durham 
formulates his plans to become an architect. After graduating from Durham High in 
1962, financial restraints prevented enrollment at N. C. State in Raleigh, and Robert had 
to make other plans. With encouragement from his high school counselor, he matricu- 
lated in the Durham Industrial Education Center—spending many hours the preceding 
summer on remedial math studies so that he could advance immediately into full credit 
courses. 


Robert plans to finish at the Center in 1966, when he’ll try again for a scholarship at 
State. If he then is unable to arrange for expenses, he will go to work as a technician 
near a school of architecture so he can study part-time. Quietly, he insists, “I do plan 
to go into architecture at one time or another.” 

Although he likes hunting and fishing, Robert prefers activities that relate somehow 
to architecture. Last summer, for example, he found a job with a Durham construction 
company. “I was supposed to find and patch cracks in the pre-cast concrete being used 
in the building,” he explains, “but I did a little of everything to see how things were 
done.” He feels that his career plans helped to land the job and that his employers let 
him make an educational use of it. 


One day in January he set out to find a job in Durham for this summer, and called on 
a number of architectural firms. “‘All were very friendly,” he recalls, “but they all told 
me to come back later; a few said that they did no extra hiring during the summer.” 
Was this discrimination because of race? Robert recognizes the complexities of this 
question, and responds, “I haven’t run into anything to make me think that race has 
caused these answers, but it may be involved.” He is concerned mostly with the skills 
and attitudes he has to offer a prospective employer. ‘“When I am looking for a job like 
that, I don’t even think of this (race) factor. If you apply expecting the worst, you 
might show it... and this may influence your chances for getting the job.” 

Robert hopes one day, after graduating from architectural school, to enter a large 
firm with “an extremely wide variety of learning opportunities” because ‘“‘you learn 
more when there are many things going on.” 
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Dr. James F. Kenney 


Research Chemist 


“Research chemistry is a good field to be in. It is of primary importance for the 
student to attend accredited schools, and, if possible, to earn a graduate degree. 
Negroes should not hesitate one bit to apply for a research job at any company— 
the qualified persons will have no trouble finding positions in this field.” 

Liking the chemistry he studied at a Richmond high school, Jim Kenney decided to 
become a research chemist. He chose to attend Howard University in Washington, D.C., 
which has an outstanding chemistry department, as well as having been accredited 
over twenty years. In 1956, Jim received a B.S. in Chemistry, and two years later he 
earned his M.S. 


A ROTC graduate, he entered the Air Force as a second lieutenant and requested 
assignment to the polymer branch of the Air Force research center at the Wright Pat- 
terson AFB in Dayton. There, he served as project engineer and contract administrator, 
jobs involving laboratory work and visits to industrial labs across the country which 
held government contracts. He was concerned with discussing projects and letting con- 
tracts; then with technical monitoring, reports, and other ways of following the research 
contracts through. 


Subsequently, Jim Kenney realized that “If I wanted to get somewhere in polymer 
chemistry, it would require a PhD.” As a research fellow under the National Science 
Foundation (which paid most of his expenses), he studied at the University of Akron 
with Professor Maurice Morton, an internationally known specialist in polymer and rub- 
ber chemistry. Winning his doctorate in 1964, Jim and his wife, a native of Apex, 
decided to come to North Carolina, and he was employed on the professional staff of the 
Chemstrand Research Center in the Research Triangle Park. 


What is polymer chemistry? Dr. Kenney explains it as ‘“‘the chemistry of large mole- 
cules—from which result such new products as synthetic fibers, elastomers, rubbers, 
plastics, etc. At present, I am mainly concerned with the synthesis of polymers and 
their characterization for synthetic fiber uses.” And his work may result in some improve- 
ments of known fibers or even—who knows ?—the discovery of a new kind of synthetic 
fiber. 
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Rosa Belle Lee 


Her job requires high degree of manual dexterity 


At Pyramid Mills, Inc., in Bessemer City, Miss Rosa Belle Lee’s job as operator of the 
ball winder requires a high degree of manual dexterity to keep ahead of the machine. 
Working with one other person at the same winder, Rosa places the cardboard cones 
on the machine which will wind them with kite string or wrapping cord, and then she 
moves quickly to remove the balls and begin the process again. While the machine is 
winding, the two girls pack the newly-wound balls in boxes for shipment. 

“The machine isn’t hard to work with, and I feel right at home here.’ One 
reason Rosa likes her job is that it offers her higher wages than she had earned previ- 
ously, and this is important for a girl who is hoping one day to be able to attend a nurs- 
ing school. 

Rosa Lee stood third in her class when she graduated in 1962 from the John Charris 
High School in Cherryville, but was unable to go on to North Carolina College in Dur- 
ham as she had hoped due to financial limitations. The youngest of seven children, all 
of whom had finished high school, it was only natural for her to plan to continue her 
education. Her oldest sister, Willie May Preston, is a registered nurse, and another sis- 
ter is now in nurses’ training. 


Hearing about the job at Pyramid through some neighbors, Miss Lee took an aptitude 
test at the Employment Security Commission—standard procedure for all job applicants 
at Pyramid. She was qualified to go into the job, where she was shown the techniques 
of the machine process and began trying on her own to develop speed, a necessary ele- 
ment in efficient production. She feels that, “If a Negro is qualified for a job, he should 
be placed on it—but it would be naive to take a person just because he is a Negro.” 


Miss Lee is pleased with the progress North Carolina is making in the area of merit 
employment—especially as it relates to her—and declares, ‘“‘I’d really like to make North 
Carolina my home eventually.” 
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Jim Lunsford 


Keen eye and steady hand 


“One of the first things asked on a job application form is how far you went in school. 
This makes a difference in the kind of work you can find.” 

Jim Lunsford was glad he could write “‘high school graduate” on his application for 
Eaton Manufacturing Company when it opened its Roxboro plant in 1964. High scores 
on the company’s mechanical and aptitute tests also helped to land him immediate employ- 
ment—A job at the automatic screw machines. 


His performance indicated high mechanical potential, and so three months later, Jim 
was chosen to take charge of the plant’s drill guider, a special machine. This machine, 
which Eaton recently imported from Sweden, was totally new to the area. Very costly, 
it enables Jim to grind drills, cut off tools, and drill bushings to high degrees of accuracy. 
Furthermore, its surface grinder enables him to grind farm tools to precisions of one 
thousandth of an inch. Such work necessitates “a keen eye and a steady hand,” both of 
which Mr. Lunsford could furnish. 

He learned how to operate the grinder from the plant foreman, and now handles most 
of the work himself. “I’ve always liked machinery,” he says, “‘so I like this job. I hope to 
stay on it and get increasingly better at it.” 

A good football player in high school, Jim married Doris Noell one year after gradu- 
ation, and they now have one son, Jimmy. 

“My job at Eaton means a lot to me,” states Mr. Lunsford. “Before coming to work 
here, I could never plan anything for my family’s future, but with this steady job, I can 
make plans. That’s the big difference. Now. I have begun savings and insurance for 
Jimmy that will enable him to get through school, and we hope—pretty soon—to build 
a new home.” 
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Barbara McDowell 


Promoted after six months to Medical Lab Technician 


Mrs. Sarah Herbin, Employment Services Representative for the Good Neighbor 
Council, has the task of recruiting qualified Negroes for employment in State Govern- 
ment. 

Last summer, Mrs. Herbin heard about Barbara McDowell who, in 1963 received a 
B.S. in Biology from Bennett College. Aware that several positions in the N. C. State 
Board of Health were open, Mrs. Herbin informed Barbara how to apply for the job. 
She passed the Merit examination for Medical Laboratory Assistant II, was interviewed 
and employed by the Board. On August 8, 1964, she began work in the Media Reagents 
Laboratory. 


Her job involves preparation of standardized solutions, and culture media accord- 
ing to prescribed procedures. She also sterilizes freshly prepared media, makes pH 
adjustments where necessary and resterilizes contaminated media after it has been 
used in other departments. Of course, she keeps accurate records of all work performed. 

After four months on the job, Barbara took the Merit exam for Medical Laboratory 
Technician I. Passing this exam, she was promoted to another section of the Chemistry 
Laboratory. She enjoys her work and prefers the laboratory to teaching. She plans to 
do some graduate work as soon as a suitable evening schedule can be arranged. 
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Delois McMillan 


Few people know of opportunities at the I.E.C.’s 


By her studies in data-processing, Miss Delois McMillan (second from right) is wisely 
planning for her future. “There is now an increasing need for skilled machine operators,” 
she explains, anticipating a job in her favorite area of data-processing—programming. 

A student at the W. W. Holding Industrial Education Center near Raleigh, Delois is 
a 1964 graduate of Lockhart High School in Knightdale. Both parents urge Delois and 
her fourteen brothers and sisters to complete their education. “If there’s any mention 
of dropping out of school,’ Delois says, “they forbid it.” 

About the Center, she observes: ‘“‘What it needs is more publicity, more people to know 
about it and about what is going on within the school. Then more people might apply.” 

“The future for Negroes changes every day,” according to Delois McMillan. “Negroes 
need to prepare, especially by improving their education which leads to what they will be 
doing in the future. Such education would, in turn, help a great deal in opening up job 
opportunities for them.” 
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Betty Cooper Montgomery 


Takes pride in her efficiency 


As stenographer for the Charlotte Division of Douglas Aircraft Company, Mrs. Betty 
Montgomery has much typing to do, much of it to meet strict deadlines. She takes 
pride in her efficiency: “I try to get all my work out on time. If they put something 
in my basket, they can be sure that it will be done right away.” 


Since her school days at Ligon High in Raleigh, Betty has wanted to become a secre- 
tary. She took all the business courses available in high school and attended North Caro- 
lina College in Durham. While there, she added teacher training to her curriculum, and, 
in 1958, received her B.S. in business. Her sister, Joyce Cooper, was also a college gradu- 
ate. “Our parents really wanted both of us to attend college,” Betty reports, “and they 
took care of all our expenses. They are not college graduates themselves, and they’re not 
wealthy, but during those years neither Joyce nor I had to worry about not completing 
our studies.” . 


In December after her graduation, Miss Cooper became the bride of Mr. Robert A. 
Montgomery, a graduate of NCC who became head football coach at Knoxville Col- 
lege. Her first job was in Knoxville, and when Robert transferred to Allen University 
in Columbia, South Carolina, Mrs. Montgomery was employed as secretary to the presi- 
dent. In 1961 they came to Charlotte, and five months after the birth of a son, Maurice, 
Mrs. Montgomery applied for work at Douglas. She was hired as an accounting clerk, 
and later was promoted to her present position. Her personnel manager reports that 
Betty “surprised other applicants in the area of basic arithmetic skills as well as that 
of stenographic abilities.” 

Robert and Betty just built a three-bedroom house, and Robert has plans to get 
his Master’s degree in summer school. Says Betty, “I hope that our son will be able to 
attend an excellent college—wherever he can do his best work. His freedom in apply- 
ing for jobs will depend on the education he obtains.” 
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Mary Murchison 


Finds it a handicap not knowing how to type 


Because she never took a typing course while in Badin High School, Mary Murchison 
feels that many excellent clerical jobs have been closed to her. Even with a speaking 
knowledge of German, French, and Spanish—learned during a three-year European resi- 
dence, she has been disqualified for the secretarial jobs she wanted because she was 
unable to type. Now a parent, she states: “In America, I tell my daughters this: you 
must take home economics whether you plan to be a housewife or not. And you must 
take typing, because then you will be able to handle a lot of things that might come up.” 
And Mary herself plans to take a course in typing at the Guilford County Industrial 
Education Center. 


But the lack of typing has not completely discouraged Mary. Five years ago after 
she and her husband were separated, she returned to live in High Point with her par- 
ents. She went to work as a maid in a local dress shop, and soon was promoted to the 
position of sales girl because of her amicability and familiarity with the store’s stock. 
Since then, she has alternated between tending to her children—Mrs. Murchison has 
five—and working in such places as the Women’s Health Club at the YMCA where she 
directed a physical education program. 

The first Negro to be hired at Melrose Hosiery Company in High Point, Mary recalls, 
“T was anxious to learn whatever my employers thought I was best qualified to do.” 
She was offered a job in pre-boarding, and is now working to build up her efficiency. 
When the stockings are nearly finished, Mary places them on shaping boards and steams 
them in a special oven behind the boards. “I like the work here,” she says, “and I get 
along with everybody.” Her employer notes that one of Mrs. Murchison’s outstanding 
qualities is her “pleasant attitude and ability to get along well with her fellow workers.” 

Mary Murchison especially admires the “old-timers” who are really efficient, and hopes 
that some day her own work will become equally productive. 
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Loretta Neal 
and Joe Bill Smith 


Students in drafting at I.E.C. 


To furnish special technical courses not otherwise available, the James B. Dudley High 
School in Greensboro has adopted a program in which students can study at the Guil- 
ford County Industrial Education Center as a part of their high school curriculum. Loretta 
and Joe Bill Smith are two students who spend three hours each day at the IEC for 
drafting courses, and then return to Dudley for the standard high school subjects. 


Loretta’s interest in drafting dates back to her childhood when she watched her father 
draw floor plans—a well developed hobby, which he found useful. She is presently the 
only girl in the course—and scorns all doubts about female draftsmen. “Many people 
feel that women should be this and not that, or that and not this, just because they are 
women. I believe a woman can be just as successful an architect as a man. She cer- 
tainly has more patience that a man for some of the slow and complicated work in- 
volved in drafting.” 

Loretta’s favorite pastime—as might be expected—is sketching her dream house, which, 
she says, changes every year. She is presently contemplating a career in architec- 
ture; her sisters are equally ambitious—Charlene, 15, wants to become a lawyer, and 
Joletha wants to become a social worker with the aged. 

A bit further along the education road is her classmate, Joe Bill Smith. Originally inter- 
ested in commercial art, and a winner of a national drawing contest, Joe Bill found that 
he could combine drawing with his other love—math—in drafting. ‘Drafting is more of 
a challenge,” he explains, “because you get to use the math experience you’ve had rather 
than forget it all.” 


Arranging to come to the Center during his Junior high school, Joe Bill began with 
courses in math, communication, science, and machine shop. Now a senior, he is con- 
cerned mostly with drafting. He finds that the Center courses are much more 
advanced than his high school courses: ““When I see the drawings they’re doing in high 
school now, they are like the ones we did when we first came to the Center. And those 
we are doing now seem somewhat like Greek to them.” 


He finds that “‘Negroes are progressing today to some extent. It seems though that 
many don’t adapt to new fields and to new educational experiences as easily as I did. 
Many still hesitate to enter technical programs—even though there’s a very good pro- 
gram here at the Center, only three from my high school chose to take advantage of it.” 

Joe Bill Smith would encourage those Negroes who “have enough drive and ambition 
to stand up for what they want”, to seek out the opportunities and to use them. The 
formula he follows: “I’m the type of fellow that, if he wants something, he generally 
holds out until he gets it. I don’t give up too easily.” 
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W.E. Paterson 


Operates heart-lung machine 


“We have found among our most talented, competent, reliable associates those of the 
Negro race,” states the Dean of the Bowman Gray School of Medicine at Wake Forest 
College. “We regularly employ competent and qualified Negroes for research assistants, 
technicians, and similar duties.” 


Although Eddie Paterson is not one of Bowman Gray’s trained employees the insights 
he has gained from his career as laboratory attendant merits attention. 


“The present, as well as the future, contains a lot of possibilities in medical electronics. 
Many new devices have recently been made and all can be improved upon by qualified 
people. There are possibilities in the area which most of us haven’t even thought about 
yet. 


“In this work, one feels that he is contributing to and helping others to contribute to, 
the health and welfare of humans. 

“For the interested student, the most important thing is to complete a college edu- 
cation. Then he will have the opportunity to improve on the things he is working with— 
and maybe to invent or develop some new equipment on his own.” 


Mr. Paterson finished Atkins High School in 1947, and after serving as quartermaster 
in the Army, was employed at the Forsyth County Hospital. Shortly thereafter, he 
changed to the Bowman Gray Medical School and became connected to surgical research, 
particularly work on developing an automatic heart-lung machine. Although he had no 
formal medical training, he has worked with the machine ever since its beginning 
experiments in animal operations of the late forties. Today, he operates the third and 
newest heart-lung machine for the school’s experiments. 

“One has to have some imagination and ingenuity to try for improvements wherever 
necessary. You can’t sit down and expect things to work themselves out—you have to 
figure it out yourself. This field is already open to qualified Negroes, and there will be 
more of this kind of work in the future.” 
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Clara H. Pinkney 


Dedicated city employee 


A clerk stenographer for the Winston-Salem Recreation Department has much more 
to do than typing or shorthand—she must deal with the public in many situations, help 
co-ordinate a very complex program undertaken jointly by the city schools and the 
recreation department, and handle many details concerning special recreation events. 


Clara Pinkney landed the job because she could handle it; she could handle it because 
of her perserverance in getting an education. 


President of her senior class at Carver High School and a member of the National 
Honor Society, Clara was awarded a scholarship to study psychology at Tuskegee Insti- 
tute. The death of her mother and serious illness of her father drained the family’s finan- 
cial resources however, and she had to alter her plans. “I was pretty good at the com- 
merical courses in high school,” she considered, “so I already have the basic training, 
but not the equivalent of a business school education.” This led her to enroll in Russell’s 
Commercial School, from which she graduated the following year. 


At first, Mrs. Pinkney worked for an attorney during the day while attending night 
classes. In February 19638, she found a better job with the City of Winston-Salem, as 
clerk-cashier at Kate Bitting Memorial Hospital. Irregular hours inconvenienced her, 
however, so she answered an advertisement for work in the Recreation Department, 
and was employed. Soon she became a clerk-steno, which afforded her standard hours 
and a steady income. 


“Clara is a dedicated person,” remarks Recreation Director Joe White. “She is very 
conscientious and does an excellent job.” 

Married to Willie L. Pinkney, now a machine operator at Reynolds Tobacco Company, 
Clara is the mother of two boys. “Their lives,’ she states, “will not be similar to ours. 
The changes beginning now as far as discrimination, education, and job opportunity are 
concerned will be more obvious by the time they’re in school. As time goes on, a person 
will be judged by what he can do, by what he is prepared to do, rather than by who he is.” 
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Charlie S. Pinnix 


Foreman, machine shop 


The work which Charlie Pinnix does at Acme Engineering Company in Greensboro 
must be exacting—he makes orthopedic equipment for bone surgery, equipment which 
is sold directly to surgeons and hospitals around the world. 


“All that we make is of high-grade stainless steel,’ Charlie says, ‘‘and this work is 
even more different from ordinary machine shop operations because about one half of 
our products are hand finished.” Of the many screws, plates, wires, etc., which he makes, 
the olecranon screw is unique Produced only by Acme, this is a medullary screw inserted 
into the broken bone to align it during healing. It can be up to six inches long, and the 
thread section is flexible. “Made completely of stainless steel, it takes twenty minutes 
to produce just one of these screws,’’ says Charlie, one of the few people able to pro- 
duce them. 


Mr. Pinnix hasn’t always been in the machine shop. He studied auto mechanics at 
A & T College for two years, and truck and track vehicle mechanics while he was in 
the Army. Serving in Germany for thirteen months, he work in mechanics, and then 
returned to Mebane, North Carolina in 1955 to open his own auto mechanics shop. 

But a back ailment soon forced him to find a job which did not require heavy work, 
so in 1957, through an acquaintance at A & T, he obtained employment at Acme as an 
apprentice. ‘“‘We were among the first machine shops to hire a Negro,” reports the shop 
owner, Mr. Robert Ford, “But to us, all depends on ability and knowledge. There is no 
segregation as far as talents and their development are concerned.” 

One year later, Charlie became shop foreman, a position he still holds. 

In 1959, Mr. Pinnix was married, and now he and Pearline have two young children, 
Leonardo and Charlene, for whose college education Charlie is already setting aside sav- 
ings. He says, “I encourage each Negro to finish high school and if possible to get a col- 
lege education, for then he will have more opportunity for a job. If he at least learns 
a trade well, he can get a good job in North Carolina today. I also encourage employers 
to give each man an opportunity to prove himself.” 
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Julius L. Poteat 


It pays to be learning all the time 


Twenty-two year old Julius Poteat likes the opportunities for advancement which work 
in industry affords him. A machine operator’s helper at the Eaton Manufacturing Com- 
pany plant in Roxboro, he recalls his one time plan to become a mortician and notes: 
“It surprises me that I’m in this kind of work, but it’s a swell job for a fellow to have.” 


Julius should know about advancement—it’s the story of his career. After graduating 
from Person County High School in 1961, he worked for several months as a laborer for 
a Durham construction company and then he enlisted in the Air Force on the condition 
that he would receive education as an administrative clerk. At Lackland Air Force Base 
in San Antonio, he took a six weeks clerical course, and then worked as a clerk at Larson 
Air Force Base in Washington State until his 1963 discharge. 


Returning to Roxboro, he worked on his dad’s farm until no longer needed, and then 
applied for work at Eaton. In August, 1964 he was hired as a general laborer working 
on the separator machine. “I liked working inside,” he recalls, ‘and the wages which I 
was getting also.”’ Several months later, he applied for the position as a machine oper- 
ator’s helper, and was subsequently promoted. 

“Tm sort of an apprentice to the machine operator,’ Julius explains. With the 
operator, he runs simultaneously eight Brown and Sharpe automatic screw machines. 
“Our row of machines produces the barrel,” he notes, “one of the three parts that make 
up a valve core.” This valve core is the device in all tires which admits and retains the 
air. “Our job is to keep the machines stocked with raw materials so that they can be 
constantly producing. While sticking a machine, we gauge it—that is, we test the barrels 
to see that they meet all specifications.” 

Now married to the former Iris Thomas and the father of a baby girl, Julius Poteat 
is looking forward to the day when he will be promoted to machine operator. He says, 
“It’s quite an advantage to get to know these jobs while at work—because then when 
there’s a place as operator open, you’re broken in without having to cram in order to 
learn the job. I find that it pays off to be learning all the time.” 
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Elmo Quick 


Great need for quality upholsterers 


North Carolina’s world-renowned furniture industry requires workers with special 
skills in dealing with the fine woods and fabrics to produce furniture of excellent crafts- 
manship. The upholsterer plays a key role in the furniture-making process; he is re- 
sponsible for uniting the basic elements of wood frame, interior, and fabric, in an attrac- 
tive and durable fashion. 

Because of his long experience in the upholstering field, Elmo Quick was offered a job 
this year with Silver Craft Furniture of High Point. Mr. Quick, the father of seven, had 
been in the furniture repair business for eight years when he withdrew his name from 
“Wallace and Quick Repairs” to set out on his own. He tried truck driving and work at a 
spring company, neither of which matched his own interests and abilities, so the offer of 
a job at Silver Craft Furniture Company was readily accepted. 

Working on the assembly line, still, was different from anything Mr. Quick had done 
in the repair business, and he has to undergo a period of training for the new demands. 
But his personnel manager, Mr. R. A. Smith, expects that Elmo will advance in three 
months to a production capacity which most beginners require six months to reach. 

“There is a great need for quality upholsterers,’ says Mr. Smith, ‘and so we are 
always on the lookout for qualified people.” Training beginners, he points out, is expensive, 
and so for their on-the-job training programs, employers tend to look for persons who 
“have good character, good references, and are steady on the job.” 

Mr. Quick, aware of the increased opportunities which will be available to his children 
due to Title Seven of the Civil Rights Act, plans to encourage them to finish high school. 
He himself finished only the seventh grade, but he knows that the job positions which 
are opening up are opening up not just to Negroes in general, but to the qualified Ne- 
groes. “No employer,” he states, “would hire an unqualified person. He has to get out his 
production, and it wouldn’t make sense to hire someone he would lose money on.” 
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Martha L. Roland 


In Chemical Research 


During high school, Martha Roland had no plans for going on to college. But a home 
demonstration agent encouraged her enrolling in Orangeburg State Teachers College in 
her native South Carolina. Once in college, Martha had no plans for majoring in science, 
but the instructor of her freshman chemistry class inspired her to continue in analyti- 
cal chemistry. And once in chemistry, Martha had no intention of going into industry, 
until one day in the lobby of a campus office she happened upon a vocational magazine, 
and thereafter applied, “not knowing anything about their setup,” to the American Enka 
Corporation in Enka, North Carolina. 


Even then, after returning to Spartanburg, Martha had no intention of accepting the 
job. But one day, rushing out of the house to meet an appointment, she received a tele- 
phone call of her employment. “I had no time to elaborate, so I said ‘yes’ in spite of my- 
self,”’ she remembers, and adds, “Now I wouldn’t take anything for my work here.” 

Martha was the first salaried Negro on the Enka payroll, and though her first few 
months were busy with learning a lot of basics which her course of study had neglected, 
she is now fitting in beautifully. The head of her department says that she “proved very 
teachable, is conscientious and hard working, and is going to do very well.” 

As a research chemist in the Physical Research Department of American Enga, Mar- 


tha works in the spectroscopy lab on a number of different programs: she prepares sam- 
ples, runs tests, etc. with the ultraviolet spectroscope. 


“T’m very happy with my job,” she reports. “The personal relations in the lab are very 
cordial, and I’ve gained a lot of knowledge working in the chemical research depart- 
ment. The work is interesting and always challenging. Through working here I will also 
increase my financial status and be able to secure a lot of things I wouldn’t have other- 
wise. Too, I hope that, with a reorganized department, I will soon be able to branch out 
into some higher analytical work.” 


Chatting with Miss Roland in the picture is Mr. J. E. Jervis, an Enka employee and 
a member of the N. C. Good Neighbor Council. 
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Mrs. Dorothy Simms 


From waitress to secretary—her goal 


When his mother told 12-year-old Claude Simms, Jr. that she was returning to school, 
he queried, “But, Mother, how are we going to eat?” She explained that her aim was 
to prepare herself for a better job to help pay for his college expenses one day. “I’m 
going to school for myself, but so that you can benefit too,” she told him. Now, after sev- 
eral months of her classes at the Holding Industrial Center, Claude is more than help- 
ful: ‘Mother,’ he might say, “you’d better get started on your homework. Remember 
how late you were up with it last night.” 


The changeover was not easy for Dorothy Simms. A Raleigh native, her mother died 
before she started to school and her grandmother reared her. She never finished high 
school. She married, but was divorced and left to care for her growing son. For twelve 
years, she worked as a waitress for 75 cents an hour; “‘they expect you to get the rest in 
tips,” she explains, but tips in a quick-order drive-in are neither abundant nor regular. 
Besides, “going to secretarial school was something I’ve always wanted to do,” she 
notes, and now she insists that she has no intention of stopping until she finishes. 

Mrs. Simms observes, ‘‘Negroes don’t take advantage of this Industrial school the way 
they should. All the opportunities—the training, the teachers...I just don’t see what 
more they could ask for.” She appreciates the financial resources available to her, and 
states, ““No one who would really like to come can’t say he couldn’t get the money.” But, 
she would encourage enrollment at an earlier age. “I love the course I’m taking here, and 
I think a lot more people should take advantage of them, especially while they’re young 
and unmarried. There are so many things the head of a household has to do which some- 
one just out of high school doesn’t have. I have to go home, clean house, see about my 
son, study, in addition to working part-time at night.” 

Dorothy found the first month’s readjustment to school difficult and discovered defi- 
ciencies in some reading and math skills. But through a rapid reading course and the 
learning lab at the Center (where a student can receive individual help with his par- 
ticular weaknesses at his own speed), her study habits improved 100% between the first 
and second months—according to her business teacher, Mrs. Isabel Sherdon, who adds, 
“Dorothy never once had a look of resignation in her eye. She has that willingness to 
work which is an admirable trait.” 

Mrs. Simms especially likes working with business machines, and hopes to find a 
position in Raleigh. 
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O. C. Stafford 


Electrical Engineer 


O. C. Stafford, an electrical planning engineer with Western Electric Company in Greens- 
boro says that opportunities for qualified engineers are increasing at a phenomenal rate 
in the South but does not believe Negro youth are being made aware of this fact early 
enough. He maintains that the Negro engineer need no longer look to the North for job 
opportunities since many industries are now moving South to escape labor pressures. 

“The fact is, the color line is rapidly being erased all over the nation for bright young- 
sters who select engineering for careers, but the change is more pronounced in the South,” 
he asserted. 

“The Southern Negro community needs a new and stronger voice to help motivate and 
encourage young people to go for engineering. An enlightened guidance program is be- 
ing stepped-up in some areas, but not fast enough — and it is getting only to the upper- 
class high school pupil, which is almost too late for him to prepare for the rigorous 
engineering program he will face in college. 

“Actually, the student who would train for engineering should begin preparing early 
in his junior high school years. Under any other plan he is sure to face additional 
handicaps along the way,” Mr. Stafford stated. 

Mr. Stafford joined Western Electric in 1956 as an engineer. After a two-year tour 
with the Army Signal Research and Development Laboratory at Fort Monmouth, New 
Jersey, he returned to the company in 1959 and in 1960 was promoted to his present 
assignment. He is an engineering graduate of A. & T. College, Greensboro, North Caro- 
lina. He has taught electrical engineering part time at his Alma Mater. His assignments 
have included the design of test equipment for single sideband transmitters, Nike Zeus 
ground radar equipment, digital data transmitters, and microwave systems. 
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Clarence Stewart 


Anticipates better job after I.E.C. training 


Clarence Stewart quit school after the ninth grade. He worked a while on the family 
farm near Bessemer City. He was drafted into the Army. Twenty-two months later he 
returned home to look for work. He hoped to find on-the-job training, but was turned 
down in different ways by different employers. “This,” he recalls, ‘‘makes you feel 
Dads co 

Finally, he found employment in a cotton mill, but it isn’t a job he likes: “I work in 
the fabrication department and, since I have sinus trouble, it keeps me sick all the time.” 


At this point, Clarence realized that “you can’t get a good job unless you really know 
something.” Determined “not to spend the rest of my life in a cotton mill,” he investi- 
gated a school which a friend had recommended. The Industrial Education Center in 
nearby Gastonia offered a night course in welding which appealed to him. “When you 
have a job you don’t like and see an opportunity to make yourself better—you’ll take 
a chance at it,” he says. 

But, in thinking it over, he encountered one problem: the Negro feels he won’t be ac- 
cepted in a school like that. He explains, “Even at this school which has been open to 
everyone for so long, the Negro might fear that he won’t have as good a background 
as his white classmates, and that he might look bad attending the same classes.” 

Taking the chance, Clarence enrolled; he has found all those fears ungrounded. “I might 
have a different background from some of the others,” he says, “but that doesn’t slow me 
down. We have a good instructor and nobody laughs at you if you ask a question. In 
fact, the others might be wanting to ask the same question themselves.” 

“Welding is a skill,” notes Mr. Stewart, and he finds increasingly that math is vital to 
the field. ““A good welder has to read a blueprint; he has to know decimals and fractions 
to perform skillfully.” 

Anticipating a better job because of the IEC study, Clarence states, “If I pass this 
course all right, I would like to take one in machine shop before I leave. If a person learns 
the skills and gets a decent job when he finished, it’s well worth the effort to come here.” 
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James B. Unthank 


Growing need for social workers 


“The horizons in social work are broadening in many ways. The average age of indi- 
viduals entering the field is lowering. More and more women are going into social work. 
And more agencies are accepting Negro social workers than ever before.” 

Speaking here is Mr. James Unthank, a Senior Probation Counsellor for the Protective 
Service Division of Forsyth County. He is a counsellor for the county court, and works 
with youngsters under both pre-court study and probation orders. Twenty-three years ago, 
Mr. Unthank came to this position with a degree in business administration from Hamp- 
ton Institute and diploma from the Atlanta School of Social Work. 


Now, he is a member of the Academy of Certified Social Workers, a select branch of 
the National Association of Social Workers. His interest and participation in Boy Scout- 
ing was rewarded in 1953 when the Boy Scouts of America gave him the Silver Beaver 
award in recognition of his contribution to scouting. 


According to James Unthank, “social work can be done by someone with a B.S. degree, 
but today professional social work generally requires a masters. And though salaries in 
the field are low, it is a very satisfying work. There is a great demand for persons to 
enter the field.” 


“Only limited opportunity has long been available for the Negro in any field other than 
teaching,” he observes. ‘North Carolina is going to have to broaden its attitudes if we are 
to encourage our trained individuals to stay in the state or to return home.” 
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Kay Uzzell 


Welds inspector 


Characteristic of trends towards specialization in this technological age is the Carolina 
Welds Plant in Goldsboro, a division of the General Electric Company. This firm fabricates 
the small lead wires which carry current into electrical tubes and lamps. Their quality 
and duration depends upon the makeup of these lead wires, which, though generally less 
than two inches long, consist of three separate sections welded together. 


The actual cutting and welding are done automatically by special, complex machines, 
operated by ‘‘welds inspectors.” One of these inspectors, Miss Kay Uzzell, explains: “It 
is our first responsibility to keep the machine running properly and to notify the mech- 
anic if anything goes wrong. Secondly, we inspect every lot of 500 wires which comes out 
of the machine to see that they are not bent, scratched, tarnished, etc. that they are cut 
smoothly, and that the welding is properly done. Furthermore, we have to be able to inter- 
pret the production board, and specification cards, and to use the weighing machine and 
other instruments for more detailed spot-checking.” 


Each welds inspector trains for about three months before she really becomes efficient 
in her work, says Miss Uzzell. “At first, it seems impossible—both to operate the ma- 
chine and to hold one thousand small wires without spilling them. But, once you catch on, 
you feel like a master of the machine, and it’s fascinating. Judgement as to whether a 
wire Should be run is completely up to you—and there are many factors involved. If in 
doubt, you can ask the foreman, but mostly it’s all your responsibility.” 


Kay, twenty-five and attractive, is a native of Fremont, and spent two years at North 
Carolina College. Her interests were so numerous—physical education, home econom- 
ics, music (she sings and plays the piano), etc.—that she could not decide on a major and 
chose to leave school at the end of her sophomore year. After two years in New York, 
where she worked for a clock company she decided in 1963 that, “I wasn’t getting any- 
where—it took everything I earned to live.” Returning to Goldsboro, she found the job 
at Carolina Welds through the Employment Security Commission—qualified by her ed- 
ucation and by dexterity gained in the clock factory. 

Kay Uzzell likes working at a large company, enjoying a good salary, many benefits, 
and a pleasant working atmosphere. Yet she has some plans for the future. “I see now 
that I am very interested in business,” she observes. She hopes to take a secretarial 
course at the Wayne Technical Institute to qualify for a secretarial position in industry 
—‘“‘preferably,” she smiles, ‘here at Carolina Welds.” 
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John Henry White 


Photographer-artist 


The most engaging impression emerging from John White’s conversation is that he 
not only knows what he likes, photography, but that he also has a viable philosophy which 
explains why he likes it. “In taking a picture, the photographer can speak the language 
of everybody. He can see things as they are and make it possible to see them again. But 
the photographer-artist is especially blessed—he is able to see a little more than the 
ordinary person, and can make his camera see more too. He can add to or take away from 
the image because he sees something new in it, and by making small changes he can 
adjust it for the eyes of his viewers.” 

The son of a Methodist minister—‘“and therefore I can’t really call anyplace home”— 
John plans to graduate from the Central Piedmont Community College in May, 1965, 
with an Associate Degree in Applied Science. His field? Commercial Art and Advertising 
Design. His photographs have already won three awards, including the Van Ness Photog- 
raphy Award at the Charlotte Public Library, and his design for the 1966 Christmas 
Seal has reached national competition in New York. 


But John White’s major interest combines photography with design and a feeling of 
community responsibility. He is now in charge of advertising and circulation for The 
Charlotte Post, a 50-year-old weekly ‘dedicated to good will between the races” which 
has a circulation of 10,000. Now working there every night after classes, John says, 
“There are times when I learn something in the day and apply it that evening.” He 
plans to work full-time with the Post after graduation. 


John regards his work with the paper as a service to his community. “This is one 
way for me to help the youth of Charlotte and I think many of them need my help. Each 
person is obligated to make a contribution to society and to his country; I’m trying now 
through the paper, through my church work, and through Scout work to make my own 
contribution. 

North Carolina, John feels, is blessed in its abundance of opportunities. “What the 
Negroes need most is not to fool ourselves—we have the education and the job opportun- 
ities. A glance at our forefathers, many of whom did not have even the opportunity to 
attend school, sufficies to show this. If a person has the tools—the qualifications—and if 
he seeks out the opportunities, then they will be open to him.” 
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The North Carolina Good Neighbor Council 


In January 1963, Terry Sanford, then Governor of North Carolina, established the 
North Carolina Good Neighbor Council with a two-fold objective: (1) to encourage 
employment of qualified people without regard to race, and (2) to urge youth to become 
better trained and qualified for employment. 


In its activities, the Council has relied on methods of persuasion, education, research 
and negotiation. It has avoided high-pressure tactics, choosing instead to appeal to the 
sense of fair play, good will, and economic interests of the people. 


The State Council is composed of twenty-eight distinguished North Carolinans, of 
which thirteen are Negro and fifteen are white. They represent a wide variety of geo- 
graphical and vocational backgrounds. Its chairman is David S. Coltrane, a widely re- 
spected public leader who has been in government service since 1937. Another staff 
member, Mrs. Sarah Herbin, works in the area of recruiting qualified Negroes for 
employment in State government. Each quarter, the Council meets to discuss its program 
and to hear reports from local leaders, employers, educators, and others. 


At the local level, Good Neighbor Councils have been organized in approximately fifty 
North Carolina communities. Working with the State Council and with local leaders, they 
seek to encourage job training and merit employment, while maintaining a healthy 
climate for discussion and progress. 


Other publications by the North Carolina Good Neighbor Council are: 


The North Carolina Good Neighbor Program. 

A description of activities by the state council with suggestions for local councils. 

North Carolina: Where Do We Go From Here? 

An article reprinted from the November, 1964 issue of Popular Government, about 
the progress of the Council. 

Problems and Progress in Race Relations. 

A speech by D. S. Coltrane, chairman of the Good Neighbor Council, in September, 
1964. 

Reports and Speeches of the Fourth Meeting of the N. C. Good Neighbor Council. 
Discussions of occupational training and the economic status of North Carolina 
Negroes. 

Reports and Speeches of the Seventh Meeting of the Good Neighbor Committee. 
“Kmployment Experiences of Business and Governmental Leaders who have 
Adopted Equal Employment Policies.” Jan. 1965. 

Survey of Employment in State Government. 

A statistical study of Negroes employed by the State of North Carolina according 
to agency and occupational status. 

Vocational Training Opportunities in North Carolina. 

A description of all major vocational programs currently active in the state. 


For further copies of this brochure or of any of the above publication, write to The 
North Carolina Good Neighbor Council; Box 584, Raleigh, North Carolina. 


